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That they were not is rather to be commended than censured , for such 
a book must have its limits. 

The book is well worth careful study, and any one who will give it 
such study will gain a clear, unprejudiced and comprehensive view 
of the industrial problems that are associated with and more or less 
centered in our labor organizations. 



George Gorham Groat. 



Ohio Wesleyan University. 



Le Chdmage et son remede. By DANIEL BELLET. With a 
preface by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris, FeUix Alcan, 1912. — 
283 pp. 

Unemployment : A Social Study. By B. Seebohm Rowntree 
and Bruno Lasker. London, Macmillan and Company, 191 1. — 
3" PP- 

Unemployment Insurance : A Study of Schemes of Assisted 
Insurance. By I. G. Gibbon. With a preface by L. T. Hobhouse. 
London, P. S. King and Son, 191 1. — 342 pp. 

Three years ago Mr. W. H. Beveridge, with his Unemployment : A 
Problem of Industry, changed the whole course of discussion of a most 
perplexing social problem. He transferred the emphasis from the in- 
dividual unemployed man to the forces which regularly throw the wage- 
earner out of work. Since that time the most fruitful studies have 
been made and the most promising relief measures have been devised 
by men who approached the problem from this point of view. Now 
comes M. Bellet to lead us back to the view that unemployment is 
primarily a personal problem. He attacks the idea that unemploy- 
ment is a risk to which all wage-earners are subject, and he ridicules 
the charge that the modern capitalist organization of industry has 
brought us this evil. For, says he: "Pericles executed his immense 
public works to aid the numerous unemployed of his day, and it is pre- 
cisely the development of the capitalist regime which will diminish 
idleness by allowing free play to economic forces." 

M. Bellet disposes quite summarily of what are ordinarily cited as 
causes of unemployment. Seasonal trades are not a serious menace , 
for the regular recurrence of slack periods enables the worker to pro- 
vide against them. Competition and speculation, far from causing 
idleness, tend to diminish it; the speculators are the very men who 
throw open the new fields to occupy idle hands. Immigration is no 
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cause, for the fact that workers are flocking to a country is a pretty- 
sure sign that they are needed there. The sweating system rather 
helps the unemployed by affording at least a little income where other- 
wise there would be none. Machinery, excessive hours of labor and 
the employment of women and children, as causes of unemployment, 
are old, exploded fallacies. Changes of fashions, fluctuations in prices 
and lack of materials affect the employers as well as the workmen , and 
they tend to disappear as individuals are left free to follow their own 
interests. Economic crises have a real influence in increasing unem- 
ployment, says M. Bellet, but fortunately such crises are acute only in 
the countries in which they arise. Opportunity is thus afforded to 
workers to find work in other countries. The conclusion reached is 
that, aside from idleness caused by personal faults, lack of information 
and the immobility of labor are the chief causes of unemployment. 

Being convinced that, so far as there is a social cause, it is "a 
bad distribution in space of the available labor supply," M. Bellet 
naturally concludes : ' ' The real remedy for unemployment . . . is a 
well organized system of placing agencies. ' ' He would have labor ex- 
changes undertaken as private enterprises and organized on a large 
scale with the same spirit that has developed the commercial markets. 
Insurance against unemployment would be the logical remedy for un- 
employment were every wage-earner subject to such a risk. But the 
author reviews the statistics of unemployment in all countries and 
shows how unreliable they are for constructing actuarial tables. What 
are known as " insurance funds " in various parts of Europe, he con- 
tends, are merely forms of charity. 

As a contribution toward solving the problem of unemployment, M. 
Beliefs book is of little value. It is keen in its criticism of the various 
relief measures that have been tried or proposed ; but the speculative 
nature of his objections prevents the author from advancing anything 
constructive. Like all arguments based on the assumption that eco- 
nomic forces, if given free play, will of themselves work out solutions 
for our problems, the argument of this book overlooks the evils which 
it purports to consider. Machinery, speculation, competitive enter- 
prise no doubt create as much work as they make unnecessary — possibly 
more work — but the new employments are for another class, usually for 
another generation of workers. Every day new machines are installed ; 
every day firms fail in business ; every day trades are dying out and in- 
dustries are changing their location. It is precisely the wage-earners 
displaced by such processes that give us our problem, and it is these 
whom M. Bellet overlooks. The greatest danger to such people is that 
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they will fall to picking up odd jobs for a living; but, characteristic- 
ally, there is practically no discussion of casual labor in the book. 

The conclusion that it is lack of information and the immobility of 
labor which cause unemployment is a confession that organized effort 
is needed to spread information and to promote mobility of labor. The 
free play of economic forces does not bring this about, as the " Liberal " 
school of French economists, to which M. Bellet apparently belongs, 
would have us believe. A few weeks' experience in dealing with the 
unemployed would, no doubt, convince our author that unequal dis- 
tribution of labor exists not only over space but also as between indus- 
tries. Free competition does not work out to direct to each industry 
the labor that it needs. Statistics of employment offices show an un- 
satisfied demand for labor of some kinds side by side with an over- 
supply in other callings. The intervention of the state, which M. 
Bellet so strongly deplores, seems to be necessary, not only to organize 
labor exchanges, but also to prevent new workers, children and immi- 
grants, from over-crowding certain fields, to train more skilled workers 
and to prevent the demoralization which comes from living on the 
uncertain income from odd jobs. 

It is indeed a pleasure to turn from the speculative treatise of M. 
Bellet to a book which the authors justly describe as A Social Study. 
Messrs. Rowntree and Lasker also approach the problem from the 
standpoint of the individuals unemployed, but they do not lose sight of 
the industrial forces that are displacing workers. Their book is a 
detailed study of the effects of these industrial processes on individuals, 
and their conclusions are most valuable in checking up the results that 
have been obtained by studying the problem from the viewpoint of 
the industry. They have treated unemployment with the same thor- 
oughness that Mr. Rowntree displayed in his study of poverty. The 
method of inquiry was as follows : 

On June 7 [1910] and the two succeeding days, sixty investigators, 
selected by the writers as being men who would do the work conscienti- 
ously, called on every working-class house in York and ascertained whether 
any person residing there was out of work and desirous of finding it. . . . 
They further ascertained whether the unemployed person was male or 
female and the occupation which he or she was seeking. As it was desired 
to cover the whole of the city within three days, further investigations were 
left over to be made at subsequent visits. 

After all the unemployed on a single day had been listed, a smaller 
number of trained investigators were employed to look into each case. 
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The book under review gives the result of this investigation. On the 
day of the census, which the authors describe as being " about half-way 
between normal trade and acute depression," 1278 persons were found 
to be unemployed. An unemployed person is denned as one " who is 
seeking work for wages, but unable to find any suited to his capacities 
and under conditions which are reasonable, judged by local standards." 

York, England, is a town of about 82,000 inhabitants. The men 
found to be unemployed represented 4.4 per cent of all occupied males 
over ten years of age, and the women represented 1.5 per cent. Of 
the 1278 persons, 10 per cent were boys under nineteen years of age ; 
22.8 per cent were men who had been regularly employed within the 
last two years; 34.5 per cent were casual laborers; 13.5 per cent be- 
longed to the building trades ; 8.2 were " work-shy " or unemployables ; 
and 10.9 were women and girls. Each of these classes of unemployed 
is discussed in a separate chapter, and the data concerning all persons 
in the class are summarized in excellent tables. Each chapter closes 
with "Proposals for Reforms," which the authors discuss in an ad- 
mirably bold and practical way. 

The conclusions reached are, in the main, not new; but they are 
much strengthened by the evidence obtained in this case study. The 
need for industrial training for boys is pointed out, and a plan is 
suggested for directing them to the more promising employments and 
keeping them there. Afforestation and the saving of work for dull 
times by public authorities are suggestions strongly commended. In a 
town the size of York it appears that the chief work the labor exchanges 
can do is to " decasualize " the labor market. " By decasualization 
is meant the concentration of casual work available upon selected 
men, who thus receive practically constant work, although for different 
employers, instead of its distribution over an indiscriminate body of 
workers, all of whom are under-employed." Those who are squeezed 
out by this policy must be taken care of by other reforms, such as the 
reduction of the hours of labor and the raising of the age at which chil- 
dren may go to work — reforms which the Webbs have suggested. 

The authors point out the many drawbacks which necessarily apply 
to any scheme of insurance that may be devised ; yet they consider 
insurance desirable as one of several measures necessary to lessen the 
hardships resulting from want of work. 

The most interesting of the proposals for reform is the ' ' Decentrali- 
zation of Town Populations." The experience of Belgium in helping 
workers to acquire homes in the country and affording them cheap 
transportation is described. By cultivating a plot of land, the workers 
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have been able to provide themselves with an alternative to industry 
when that failed them. 

The third of the books under review represents a detailed study of 
one of the proposed measures for providing against distress from unem- 
ployment, namely, insurance. Mr. I. G. Gibbon has made a careful 
presentation of the facts relating to the operation of the various schemes 
of unemployment insurance in European countries. Two or three years 
ago Dr. D. F. Schloss issued a small volume covering the same subject, 
but it was a mere sketch. Mr. Gibbon's book will be valuable to those 
who wish to know what actually has been accomplished with insurance 
against unemployment, what schemes have proved successful, what the 
difficulties are that have to be overcome and what measures need to be 
taken to overcome them. The author makes but brief mention of 
unassisted insurance, such as the ordinary traveling and out-of-work 
benefit of the trade unions. His study is concerned mainly with assisted 
insurance. This he divided into three main groups : 

I. Compulsory insurance, the insurance being compulsory on certain 
classes of workers. 

II. Provided voluntary insurance, the insurance being provided by a 
public authority or some body other than insured persons, and being 
usually open to workers in general. 

III. Autonomous voluntary insurance, the insurance being organized 
and administered by the insured themselves, each insurance association 
being generally restricted to persons following the same or allied trades. 

One conclusion reached is that the community should financially 
assist the making of provision against unemployment. Assistance 
should so be given as to encourage self-help, and this can best be 
accomplished by subsidizing autonomous schemes of voluntary insur- 
ance, such as trade-union benefits. This is, in fact, the Ghent system, 
which has proved its superiority over all other schemes. Compulsory 
insurance is considered inexpedient, nor does the author deem it ad- 
visable to require compulsory contributions from employers when the 
insurance is voluntary. Where voluntary associations are receiving 
subsidies the government should provide means for insurance of those 
not in the associations. Insured persons should, as far as possible, 
be given a preference at the labor exchanges. 

Whether the student agrees with these conclusions or not, a perusal 
of the book will help him to form an intelligent opinion of unemploy- 
ment insurance, for the data seem to be fully and fairly presented. 

William M. Leiserson. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



